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closer to the people. He shows how each tiniest community lives under the sur- 
veillance and by the favor of the omnipresent gendarme. With 510 salaries to 
pay, with an exorbitant system of licenses, with police restriction set upon all 
business and pleasure, the Tahitian finds life too expensive to come within his 
means. Hopeless of the future he settles down into apathy for the present, a 
victim of tyranny from above and sapped by vices from below, the Tahitian 
finds it cheaper to die, and being a Polynesian he is quite content to die and be 
out of it. Mr. Lebeau spent his six weeks to good purpose. His book is a trifle, 
yet it is valuable as a corrective of the visionary and poetical accounts of Tahiti 
which men of greater note have seen fit to present as the story of a dying race. 

William Churchill. 

Eastern Pacific Lands: Tahiti and the Marquesas Islands. By 

F. W. Christian. 269 pp., 64 plates and index. Robert Scott, London, 1910. 
7s. 6d. 

Somewhat more than this was to be expected of the author of a really valu- 
able study of the Caroline Islands. The inclusion in this volume of the Earl of 
Ranfurly's mediocre report on the annexation of the Cook Islands seems like 
padding. Mr. Christian's own narrative is the trivial record of brief visits to 
the two groups noted in the title. Tahiti is so well reported that even the best 
record of a short sojourn can add nothing to our knowledge. The Marquesas, 
on the other, hand, have been so scantily studied that it is tantalizing to find that 
an observer of such long experience in the South Sea as Mr. Christian has 
proved so little observant. The volume will be a necessity to such as specialize 
in the geographical province of Oceanica, but it will add little in return for the 
space which it will occupy. Much of the work is devoted to comment on Steven- 
son and Herman Melville; the author's estimate of these predecessors scarcely 
makes up for the paucity of his own observations in the field. 

In two appendices Mr. Christian has conveniently assembled topically the 
more valuable results of his investigation. He expresses himself somewhat posi- 
tively in favor of the theory of an Aryan origin of the Polynesians and arranges 
several sets of linguistic data as confirmatory of that opinion. He accedes as 
well to the opinion of other students that the designation of the Malayo-Polyne- 
sian family is false. Yet it is noticed that in this material brought together to 
establish Aryan origin the author has set forth resemblances of the Marquesan 
speech with Japanese, Malayan and even Semitic; and such remote resem- 
blances are scarcely to be considered as proof of any one source in particular, 
for these are surely remote from the Aryan. 

The illustrations are of uneven value. Several reproduce originals which 
are now almost inaccessible. The best are such as represent artifacts of the 
Marquesas which exhibit variants upon more familiar types. 

William Churchill. 

Through Tropic Seas. By Frank Burnett. With an introduction by Braro 

Thompson, xii, 157 pp. and 68 illustrations. Francis Griffiths, London, 1910. 

7s. 6d. 

Mr. Burnett bought a little schooner and with his family went on a cruise 

among the South Sea Islands. He had visited them before and this book is the 

result of his extended observations of the islands and their inhabitants. It is 

not a commonplace record of travel. The author tersely describes what he saw. 

He minces no words in dealing with various aspects of the natives and indulges 
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in some pungent criticisms of the missionaries of to-day who, he says, are self- 
seeking, intolerant, uncharitable and particularly injudicious in the handling of 
the natives. The book gives a sharper and clearer view of the essence of many 
things Polynesian than we often meet with in mere travel literature. 

The New Guinea. By Beatrice Grimshaw. viii and 322 pp., 49 illustrations, 
map and appendix. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, igu. $3.50. 

Somehow we suspect that Miss Grimshaw is losing her interest in the South 
Seas and her once beloved cannibals. This New Guinea volume lacks the 
freshness of the volume in which she set forth her introduction to the eastern 
islands, it has little of the sympathy of the volume in which she passed in re- 
view Fiji and the New Hebrides, there is none of that fellow feeling which 
rioted in her stories of Vaiti of the islands. To be sure she does find her can- 
nibals in the wild west of Papua, as we are now to call British New Guinea, 
and she shudders a little at sight of their peculiar viand. Miss Grimshaw has 
scampered along the whole Torres Straits littoral of Papua, she has even ex- 
ceeded the geographical scope of Dr. Seligmann's study of the region to which 
the student will turn for the facts. At the extreme west she has been the first 
European woman to penetrate the extremely long tribal houses in whose gloomy 
recesses she rather expected to be dined upon; in the extreme east of the Louis- 
iades she has foregathered with those cheerful murderers who kill with their 
hands, eager fingers throttling throats. But the zest has left her, she has seen 
so much of the wild life that it has become an old story. For the first time we 
find her of set purpose educational, instructive. She discusses those topics which 
properly belong in a guide to intending settlers. She sets forth the terms and 
conditions upon which waste land may be taken up for settlement, she has her 
word to say about the supply of labor, she exhibits familiarity with the clearing 
of the virgin forest, she discourses upon the proper crops to set and the utiliza- 
tion of the land by catch crops while awaiting the maturity of the principal 
crop. Touched by the echo of the rubber craze which has seized the British 
market of rapid finance she has her advice to give as to the best rubber to grow, 
incidentally she spells the name of the Brazilian plant inaccurately and the 
same slipping tendency in orthography will foil those who seek many of her 
place names on the maps of New Guinea. This sort of information is valuable, 
it is well to bring it within the reach of those who seek to know more of this 
little known island ; the disappointment lies in the finding that this spirited 
traveler has at last come down to writing with a blue book at her elbow. 
Strange irony of fate! The keynote of this book is that the British province of 
Papua has been made safe at last by the prudence of its administrator. 

William Churchill. 

EUROPE 

The High Roads of the Alps. A Motoring Guide to One Hundred Mountain 
Passes. By Charles L. Freeston. xv and 388 pp., 106 itineraries, 102 photo- 
graphic illustrations and 11 maps and diagrams. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., London, 1910. 
Mr. Freeston's ideal tour takes us to Geneva, into the French Alps about 

Grenoble, over to Turin, back to Mont Cenis, to Chamonix and Geneva again. 

Thence across the Foreland north of the Swiss Alps to the Tyrol. Thence over 

the Stelvio, "the goal of the motorist's aspirations," into Italy and back to 



